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add dialogue between a young man 
that name, and Sorrutei : the deſigu of which — | 
is to point out the true Idea of Beauty; ie 
connection with and to ſhow 
application of it, in] diſtinguiſbing between 
-what is handſome, and not handſome, witn 
regard to diſcourſes. I _— — > 
maſterly in the conduct of this dialogue. 
We have firſt produced in it, eſp 
ſed by Lyſias, which is looſę and Miceurate I 
but ſuited to the taſte ol a HO W 1 
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= plined imagination. Next we have an ex- 
tempore ſpeech delivered by Socrates, in the 


56 ve Gyhdgonceals*hif flohe. 
Both theſe ſpeeches agree in treating of, what 


Socrates calls, a left-handed love. none 
of them is artchltedby the Ades 6f Beauty. 
But in this they differ; that the ſecond is free 
from ſeveral defects: in tyle and compoſition, 
which are in the firſt; and is more agree- 


abl 
— 
vered by Socrates in his on perſon; which 
treats of love, on a plan ſuited to the chaſteſt 


CC. 


"= el 
if peechLdeli- 


the eemmon 


third $lace, 


Buse 


and nobleſt ſentiments quand tb ſubli 


bf theinfluence which-the:trot:idea of 
&hativn:eloquence/>\iFhs fpeakers in- this 


Alalague att men off very different characters; 


and the diſtifhction is fironfly. marked: their 
ueeidentab meeting, and their manner of en- 


- bring. into converſation are extremely ha- 
Tara zenandi there is a- variety of? circum- 


Kanes intreduced, which give the dialogue 
the greateſt teſem blame of real life. We 


+ 1 —— ad. 


mwiration'of: Hf the Otator and Pot! his 


[I are fall of a diſtourſe of his on love 
which 


{81 


3hich he had been hearing hi recite: he- 


anagioes. that fan had ſhown, great 1 
in chig diſcourſe ; he calls him the moſt e 
nent of all the writers, of that-age.; tells that 
he had taken long.timejn.compaſing if f that 
he culd not recite it in a way, worthy of, bim; 5 
though he wiſhed. rather to be able 1 FFF 
it, than to have a. deal of, monęy, He. te 
Sacrates, that the deligu of — 
chat it is more proper to heſtqw fayours on 
one who is not a loyer,, than on ane hg ig. 
It would have been.complaiſant, ſays Sacaces 
— he alſo wrate,.that it is more. proper to 
- beſtow favours. on the 00. . than;,0n the 755 
wich,; - on the old, chag on che young 3 Weh 5 
whatever, elle is ſuited to my condition, N 
ſee the humour of Sacrates,, in xidieuling 
 Phedrus for the difficulty, he mage of, reciting 
a diſcourſe, Which, at the lame time, he 
had the ſtrongeſt inclination ta recite. On 
this, Phædrus conſents to give the chief, points 
of it but pretends: he had not thoroughly 
learned the very words: Socnates o 
ving, that be had ſomething i in his; leſt h 
under his robe, Which she .canjeRured- Was 


the ſpeceh itſelf; Pbædrus quwnes he Mag hoh 
bee ee ef exerciing edge | 


Socrates 


1 
* 


2 crates his own genius, and debe to pro- 
duce the ſpeech ; and with intention to find 
a Ma place to fit down, and read it, they 5 

gree to 30 along the "Thſſus, and Phædeus 
ropdſts to SA: Socrates to che ſhade of 

* een e e. Phædrus was 
Hinogt fes: as Ss res was always 3 and 

it ie obſerved,” What pleaſure it would give 

lat ſeaſon” of the year,” and at that time 

'of the day, to walk with their feet wet in 

the” Kater; to enjoy che ſhade, and 4 mo 

derate breeze; to ſit down; or lie on the ſoft 
graſs. Various circumſtances are (deſcribed 
to fit tlie imagination, and engage the atten- 

ig Such” as the contiection of the place 
with the ancient tradition reſpecting Boreas 
and'Orithys'; the cool and tranſparent water; 
its being the haunt of *girls for ſporting in 
the water; the temple of Diana; the altar 

of Boreas” Phailrurs/queſtion' to Socrates a- 
bout the meatir of that tradition; his in- 

retation öf it; his regard for the Del- 

c inſeription; and his ſtriking manner of 

_ applying . The beautiful deſcription of this 
retirement has an agreeable effect on the 

minds 8 it preſents in a manner to our view, 

— ſpreading an 3 a Wil- 
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FF 
low'extremely. beautiful, and in the pine 
of its bloſſom, rendering the place moſt fra- 
grant; 2 moſt: delightful fountain below |; 
with little i images and ſtatues, conſecrated to 
the Nymphe and Achelous:” The circum 
ſtafice of the fine air of this placd is alſo men- 
tioned, with ſomething verfidl and  delight> 
ful, 5 chorus of the graſshop- 
pers. To this delightful place, Phedrur 
conducts Socrates, of whom he! obſerves ;-that 
he reſembles ſome ſtranger, and not a nattre 
of the country, in that he never travelled out 
of the city, into its tertitories ; and hardy 
ever went beyendi the city- Mall. To which 
Socrates replies, with his uſual good humour; 
that he was a lover of learning z that the fields 
could not teach him any thing; but the men 
in the city could: but that Phæadrus ſeemed 
no to have found a charm to make him go 
out of the city; for that in the ſame mai 7 
as they lead hungry cattle after them; by pre- Z 
ſenting to them graſs or- Stain; ſo he, in 
holding out to him diſcourſes in a book, 
ſeemed able to lead bim through all As- 
ties, or where · ever elſe. he inclined. Be- 
ing now come to the place which. Phadr 5 f 
had — here, there was a gent 


acc livity 
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nn 
3 oncdivity.; covered with graſs, to lean .one's 
- head/op, When lying along z, Socrates thought 
TE fut lye don and deſires, Phedrus to chuſe 
anj poſture he thinks bell for reading; and 
. accordingly he begins to read the ſpeech, of 
Las. This ſpeech is a ridiculous piece of 
_ coippolition; rtnatkable for puerile antitheſes, 
and the continual chimiag of its words: and 
it is a curious ſpecimen of that! finical fort of 
Ale, hicbv is dmired by yung men of 5 

aden rlegſance abexpraiban,! As to lovers, 
dae ſays, they themſelves acknowledge, that 
m ey are rather mad, than cwiſe; that they 

ic, chat thæy are not right in their; judg- 
mem j that they are not able qto govern 
memſelves ; ſo that ho can they who ate 
Wund ãn their judgment, deem theſe things 
tobe tight, which-thoſe others affect and in- 
Ane? Hhædrus however beſtows high com- 
tions on this diſcoutſe; imagines it is 
Wonderful in: other reſpects, and particularly 
i for the expreflions ; and is difpleaſed: with 
8 Sbcr ares or laughing at it; who ſays it was 
truly marvellous ; and ridicules Phælirus for 
the delight he ſeemed to have in reading it. 
"= Phedrus however having in a ſolemm / manner 
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5 hedrus.; 3: which is a gontraſt to the. i Mp 
5 <ul - dence of Lias: and e his. character 
5 Fill further, 17 he delivers 4 hig ſpeech in the 
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tathis; that a ent to, 


be commended 
98, an orator, } \ becauſe. ang 


ber N l | 


_ things. entirely different from him; 
e iter MIT] aus 5 1 


ings wh ich ar 5 Ft 
men and. rigs. 5s, che ee 10 
Ts y, Which deſeryes ee ation 
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= Hank up. on pretence ole. may 18, the * 
oeticſ manger gun, bro his diſcourſes,and 


by. ſhame. in looking, at 


me of ee conceals his love, and 
iſcourſes of, tl ects o of love to the 
8 and in ind. founded. on 
1 e, Mun al 440 he 
25 defeats 
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19 1 
defeats, him, in accuracy, in method and 
order, in variety, in ſimplicity, and poetical 


harmony of expreſſion. Firſt, he. Propoſes 


to ſettle the definition af, love; ;- what it is, 
and what power it hath'; that having; regard 


| to this, it may be 'diſcoveted: whether i it af- 
| fords advantage, or detriment. He obſerves, 


that love is a certain defire ; that defire is 
not that which diſtinguiſhes its character; 
that there are two leading principles in us, 


the deſire of pleaſure, and opinion aiming at 


vails, and ſometimes the other. That ſtate 


in which reaſon prevails, is called remprrance, 
and when deſire draws unreaſonably. to oplea- 
ſures, and hath the empire in us, this is de- 


nominated /icentiouſneſs: that licentionſneſs is 


multiform; for the deſire which reſpects 


eating, when it prevails over reaſon, is called 
gluttony; when it tyrannizes with regard to 
drunkenneſs, it is evident what appellation it 
ſhall get. And as to all the other appellations 
a-kin to theſe, and belonging to the deſires 
a- kin, each hath its denomination from What 


is prevalent. The defire which is without 


reaſon, and controuls opinion tending to 
what is beſt, being led towards the pleaſure 
bed | " | =”; 


N ; 


TT 

of beauty, and this inclination bedsg power- 
folly ſtrengthened by its kindred deſires, and 
becoming + ſuperior, receives its appellation 
from this ftrength, and hath been called hu. 
Having thus defined love with a flow of 
language beyond his uſual, he next proceeds 
to deſcribe the effects of it: and firſt. takes 
notice, that, as the-lover will always endea- 
vour to render the party beloved as pleaſant 
to himſelf as poſſible; and as to one diſeaſed 
every thing is pleaſant which doth not give 
controul; he, therefore, endeavours to render 
the party beloved inferior and indigent: and 
as the ignorant, is inferior to the wiſe; the 
timorous, to the brave; the man unable to 
ſpeak, ta the orator; the lover muſt be de- 
lighted with ſuch evils in the party beloved, 
if naturally inherent; and if otherwiſe, he 
muſt endeavour to impart them. On the 
ſame principle, he keeps him back from 
many profitable acquaintance i ; and, what is 
the greateſt detriment, takes care to keep 


far from him divine philoſophy; afraid of 
being deſpiſed himſelf: ſo. that the man in 
love is by no means a profitable guardian with 
reference to the mind. Socrates next con- 


ſiders the effects of love with reference to the 
body: 


Sotrates, "kite it for granted that a perſon 


13 


f body 2 and obſerves, that the lover will ſeck 
after ſome effeminate body, you not a du- 


rable one; a body adorned with foreign 
ornaments and colours: then, conſideting the 
effects of love with regard to poſſeſſions, he 


obſerves; that the lover, of all things, deſires 


moſt, that the party beloved be deſtitute of 
the deareſt, the moſt affectionate, and moſt 


divine poſſeſſions; and chuſes to ſtrip his 


partner of father, and mother, and kindred, 


and. friends, when he deems them hinderers 


of his pleaſures. And as a perſon poor in 
circumſtances is more eaſily gained and more 


eeaſily held, the lover would deſire the party 


beloved to be deſtitute of ſubſtance. There 
art other evils beſides, ſays he, ariſing from 


love ʒ but ſome dæmon hath mixed with the 


moſt of them a momentary pleaſure; in the 


ſame way as in the flatterer, that dreadful 
monſter, and great detriment, nature hath 


mingled a certain pleaſure, not inelegant; and 
one may likewiſe deſpiſe a ſtrumpet, as a moſt 
hurtful thing; and animals of this kind, which 


| however are every day counted moſt plea- 
Fant: but the loyer is not only hurtful to the 


party beloved, but the moſt unpleaſant. 


under 


(| 2 7] 


under the empire of love will chuſe for his 
partner one conſiderably younger than him- 
ſelf, obſerves; that every thing of neceſſity 
is ſaid to be grievous in every caſe, and to 
every one; and this, ſays he, the lover brings 
on his partner, in a ſtrong degree: for be- 
ſides his diſſimilarity, which muſt cauſe diſ- 
-guſt; -when one advanced, i in years is united 
to one younger, there is no reſpite, neither 
day nor night, from his deſire of pleaſure; 3 
but, in ſeeing, hearing, touching, feeling, and 
every other ſenſation, he. wants the party 
beloved to miniſter. to it. Now, ſays he, 
what kind of conſolation, or what ſort of 
pleaſure can the party beloved receive from 
him, ſo as not to feel, when in his company, 
the utmoſt diſguſt, in viewing his elderly 
countenance; with other things in connexion 
with this, which are unpleaſant to hear of in 
a diſcourſe, and much more ſo to be ne- 
ceſſitated to have to do with in fact; being 
guarded always, and in every ſhape by ſu- 
ſpicious guards; hearing unſeaſonable and 
exceſſive praiſes, and in the ſame manner 
defamations, accompanied with diſguſting 
and exceſſive impudence in the expreſſion, 
Thus, whilſt in love, he is pernicious and 
Joy unpleaſant ; ; 
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| unpleaſant 3) and when bis loye is ober, he 
is ever after void of faith to the party be- 
loved, to whom he promiſed many things; 
and with many oaths and entreaties, hardly 
prevailed on his partner to endure his 
company, which then was burdenſome : : 
and when he ought to make payment, | 
having got another governor and overſcer 
within himſelf,» intelligence and temperance 
in place of love and madneſs, and being quite 
a different man, he forgets the party beloved, 
who now requires from him tlie return of 
favours; puiting him in mind of what was 
done and ſaid, as if he were ſtill the fame. 
perſon : but he, thro' ſhame; neither dares to 
tell that he is altered, nor to accompliſn the 
vows and promiſes made under the former 
fooliſh government: hence, he, who for- 
merly was a lover, now of neceſſity with- 
draws his love; becomes a fugitive; and, his 
ſhell being broken, he flies away: and the 
other is neceſſitated to purſue after him, witn 
indignation and imprecation; ignorant that 
one ought never to gratify a lover, and one 
neceſſarily unintelligent; but much rather 
one who is not a lover, and is intelligent. 
| The concluſion of the ſpeech is, that the 
Abel friendſhip 
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. 
Friendſhip of à lover is not accompanied 

with kindneſs; but, like the defre of food, 
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| by Phedrus on the defects of his diſcourſe, 
wants to croſs the river, before he is enga- 
ged in any thing further: but his dæmon 
prevents him; that ſign which was wont to 
happen to him, and to reſtrain him in ſome 
things he was going to do: he heard a voice, 
which did not: ſuffer him to go away, till he 
ſhould perform ſome expiation; as one who 
had ſome how” offended againſt the deity!: 
and in conſequence of that prophetic power 
which he ſuppoſes in the mind, he thinks, 
he now perceives the fault, which occafion- 
ed ſome diſturbance a while ago, when he 
was delivering his ſpeech. Dreadful! Pha 
drus!. dreadful ! ſays he, is the ſpeech yon 
have advanced yourſelf ; and have likeways 
_ pompelled me to make. The uſe of the 
Word, love, in ſuch a ſenſe, as reproaches 
Human nature, is the fault with which he 
1 both the diſcourſes; for this 
l 6 e fault, 


R 


FF 


e * F 


5 


N 


fault, he thinks he muſt of neceſſity,” make N 
expiation; and is reſolved to be wiſer in 


this matter than thoſe who repent- after they 
ſuffer puniſhment for, before he ſuffers any 


ching, he is to make a recantation, with his 
head bare, and not covered, as before, thro" 
ſhame. He charges both diſcourſes with im- 
pudence ; ; this, which he delivered himfelf ; | 
and that of Lyſſas, read from the book. 80 


neceffary, according to Plato, are refined ſen- 


timents, and ſublime ideas, to elegance of 


diſcourſe, and true politeneſs; ; and ſo ſtrong- 
ly doth the aſe of words, in a mean and low! 


_ ſenſe, which expreſs the affections, diſco- 
ver, according to him, rough and unpoliſh- 6 
ed manners. If any one of a generous diſ- 
poſition, ſays he, were happening to hear 
men ſay; that lovers, for ſmall matters, take 
up mighty hatreds; behave towards the par- 


tics beloved, -enviouſly, and hurtfully ; he 
would reckon he was hearing people who 
had been bred amongft tars, and fuch as 
had never ſeen any love of a liberal kind. 


Socrates, therefore, out of reverence for one 


of a polite and generous diſpoſition; and 
being afraid of love himſelf; propoſes to 


dilute, by a liquid diſcourſe, the falneſs in 


the 


a - 44 2 
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we ear; to take off the impreſſion made by. 
the former diſcourſes, which are ſpecimen 
of that falſe. eloquence Which hath, not a 
ſt foundation: and gives it as his opi- 
| nion, that Lyſas be adviſed, as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, to vary his ſtyle; and to write, that 
it is fit, in like circumſtances, to gratify the 
lover, rather than the perſon not in love. 
Atter the repreſentation. of ſeveral. circum- 
ſtances, which give the dialogue the air of 
real life; Socrates proceeds to give a ſpeci- 
men of 2 diſcourſe, founded upon a nobler, 
principle than that of the former; the ten- 
dency of it ĩs to raiſe the mind to the true 
Idea of Beauty; and at the ſame time to 
| ſhow bow much language i is animated by that 
Idea; and how eſſential it is to the power of 
eloquence... The ſubject of this diſcourſe, as 
well as of the former, is love; but love in 
2 higher ſenſe; in a ſenſe more ſuited to a 
generous and refined diſpoſition; and ſuch 
influence hath idea; on language, and on the 
light in which matters are viewed by the 
mind, that Socrates, rifing above the ſyſtem, 
of, the two former diſcourſes, undertakes to, 
prove what ſeems to overthrow that ſyſtem 1 


by ſhowing | that the ap en is not true 
; which 


we '$ 
3 


which alledges z"that,: in the preſeiice: of a 
lover, the perſon met in love bught rather 


of the, revolution, which theſe Mooſe Safe 
3 * 3 iv 


71 
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to be gratified; ſot this reaſon, that the one 
is mad, or enthuſtaſtic; and the other, wiſe 
and not excited. For, according to him, 


if enthuſiaſm, fimply conſidered; were am eril, 
it had been juſtly ſaid;;/ but now, ſays be, 


beim, Ben us by divine inſpiration. 92 For 
the Prophs teſs at Delpbis, and the Prieſteſs at 


Dodona, have, in their enthuſiaſm, done ina - 
vy and excellent things to Greece;- both pu- 


blic and private; but, when: et excited; 


| have done little or nothing: and if e ſhould. 


mention the Sybill likeways, i, ,and-all; others; 
who: making uſe of divine enthuſiaſm, hays 
truly foretold to many, perſons, many things 
which were to happen ; it would be men- 
tioning what is evident to every one: and 


this alſo may be alledged, that theſe ancients 


who ſettled the names of things, did hot rec: 
kon enthuſiaſm baſe; or diſgraceful; other 
ways they would not have expreſſed, by 


that, word, that: nobleſt art by which futu- 
rity is diſcerned. And, after taking notice 
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© 3 
and che ſearch! into fututity by: other 


figns, he obſerves ag far as divination is 
ſuperior" to augury; and the name of the 


one, to the name of: the other; and the ef- 


fect of the one, to that of the other; ſo 
far the ancients atteſt enthuſiaſm to be more 
excellent than prudence; the enthuſiaſm 
which. proceedeth from God, than the pro 


_ dence- which is with mend He further ob- 


ſerves,” that when the gteateſt diſtempers, 
and ſufferings, have, through the anger of 
Gad, been among any people fer their 

crimes? enthuſiaſm, ariſing, 97 andIpropheſy- 


| 2 hath found out a remedy, | enſoining | 


ifnvocations; and religious ſervices, and, diſ- 
covering expiations,” and propitiations, hath 
brought about a dalivefimhce from preſent 
and: futare evils. He mentions a third ſpe- 
cies of enthuſiaſm, which is that by the 


Mues hefe this, faith he, ſcizes's gentle; 


and unbroken ſoul, it rouſeth it, and ma- 
_ i ww eslebtate in he füblimeſt manter, 


odes;: ant other pottry,” thouſand © ex- 


pa of ths incients; and in celebtatitg 
chem, gives inſtruction to poſterity.” Rut, 


whoever,” without this enthuſiaſm, ' cothes 


wa «is w_ of the Males, peruade 
that 


Tx 
* 


tw: 


that he may be a poet ſufficiently by 118 
ſhall be imperfect himſelf; and the poetry 


of this prudent man, ſhall diſappear before 
that of the men who are excited by enthuſiaſm. 
80 many, now, are the fine actions, and I can 


mention more, of enthufiaſm, fays he, when | 


leth from the Gods : 200 that we 


are not to be afraid of this; nor let any ſpeech 


give us diſturbance, while it alledges, that 


Preferably to the excited, we ought to make 


Choice of the prudent friends: but, in or- 
der to gain the prize, let it ſhow; that love, 
ſent by the Gods to the lover, is hot for the 
advantage of the lover himſelf, and the party 


peloved: he adds, that he is to ſhow, the 


reverſe to be true; and that the proof of it, 
though it will be incredible to the am 
will be credible to the wiſGmG. 
4s it is neceſſary, in order to alete 
8 character of love, conſidered as a ſpecies 
f inſpiration, to know ourſelves; to knovv 
what ſoul is; whether there be a ſubſtance 


diſtin from body; what is ſupreme and 


moſt perfect in that ſubſtance; what are 
the relations of the human ſoul to that which 
is ſupreme and divine; what Was its origi- 

nal ſtate; what 8 it is capable of; 
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ts exiſtence ; x What orders of intermediate 


t „ J 
its duration; and the different - ede of 


eln | there are between it, and the ſu- 
preme and the dependence of all the dif- 
| ferent orders on one common head; its 
diſtinction from the brutal kind; and the 


which the whole ſyſtem is ſubjected; the 
faculties- and affections, the actions and 
ſufferings. which belong to the ſoul ; its 
connection with a ſpecies of beauty, diſtinct 


from that which is relative to ſenſe :—— 


All theſe things are unfolded in this ſpeech | 
of Socrates :. and if we throw off our dull- 
neſs, we will ſee this done in ſuch a way 
As to point out the true. idea of this beauty; 
dhe reality and good effects of that love 
which Is an affection — — to it; 


ee of "hide which gives power and 


energy to eloquence. 
What Socrates hath jmainetiatel in ii 


4 in * ſpeech i 18, to diſcover the truth with 
regard to ſoul; both the divine and human: 


the beginning of his proof ſhows, that ſoul 
is a 6 Whltance diitint from body, more feal 


and 


JT . 0" WW 2 


ang. more POT": 3 by n this ſoul 
is that which is the principle of motion, the 
principle of life; that which animates body, 


1 @ W 
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and which. moveth itſelf ; 5 that it is ſelf- 


exiſtent; the author of the heavens; that 


by which they are upheld in their operations; 


and the cauſe of all things generated. 


Theſe characters, no doubt, give us the idea 


of the Divine Being; but when we have this 


idea, the immortality of the human ſoul be- 


comes highly credible to us; as it diſſipates the 
chief difficulty, which incumbers the belief of 


it, that of conceiving a ſubſtance diſtin& from 


body ; giving us the conception of a ſubſtance 
- Which is ſo independent on body, as to be 
the author of all its motions: and, what il- 
luſtrates this credibility, is, that the ſub- 
ſtance diſtin from body, which is called 
_ ſoul, includes both what is divine and hu- 
man: ſuch is the alliance between the 
Divine Being and the human ſoul: and, as 


Socrates obſerves afterwards, it is a general 


principle, that ſou] taketh care of body; and 


that, of all things which belong to body, the 


ſoul is that which partaketh moſt of the di- 
vine nature. As for the character of the 


n 5 of what Kind it is, in this preſent ſtate; 
3 RE | Socrates 


Kal | 


Soerates pretends only to declare what it re- 
ſembleth; and he compares the ſoul to the 
combined power of a winged chariot and 
harioteer and gives hints of a prior ſtate 
*of integrity, under this image, that our 
ruler, at firſt; governed the reins of the cha- 
riot; but that after wards one of the horſes 
only was good and handſome, and the other 
was the reverſe; ſo that the work of the 
charioteer with regard to us; is truly difficult 
und troubleſome. He obſerves, that man 
LE a kind of immortal creature, having a 
, and having alſo a body; he hath the 
Anden of mortal, and is alſo immor- 
tal, but not in the higheſt ſenſe of the ex- 
preſſion; having never ſuffieiently ſeen nor 
known God. The tendency of his nobleſt 
powers is repreſented under the image of 
wings, which raiſe the ſoul upwards to the 
region of immortal being, and of ſuperlor in- 
telligences. As the tendency of its ſublimeſt 
powers is to riſe to what is divine; and the 
dleine is beautiful, wiſe, and good, and 
every thing of this kind; by theſe things, 
the winged part of the bal, is principally 
nouriſhed; and increaſed; but by what is. 
has and ill, and * is cor- 


. . 3 | rupted, 


e 


rupted, and loft. © He ſhows, that in thoſe 
upper regions to which the winged ſouÞ 3s 


L. * 1 


endeavouring to riſe, there are different 
orders of intelligent being; which have'difs 
ferent provinces an diſtricts aſſigned! the; 
he deſcribes the regularity of tlieir conduct g 


the: facility with Which they proceed in & 


regular courſe ; and their juſtice? i in minding 
each their own" affair: he ſuggeſts,” that 
they p reſent an example worthy of imitation 1 
5 ſouls that they afford many bleſſec 
viſions and appeartiices ; that envy is Wholly 
excluded from this aſſembly; and that, wem 
they hold a feaſt or banquet, they alcenck | 
upwards to the higheſt heavénly RN? 
and their chariots being equally poiſed. Aki f 
wellreined, 80 eaſily; ; but the others 20 


with difficulty” for the horſe, as he, which 


partaketh of evil, 'weig hs down, tending to 
earth, where the 1 Bette. is not noü⸗ | 
riſhed by the chariotèer; and Hence ariſe” the N 
greateſt labour and ſtruggle to cle foul : but. 
theſe who are called immiortals, behold 4p | 
things beyond the heavens ; ; 4 region, which 25 
none of the poets. hath as yet celebrated, nor 


ever weill they 1 it 2s Lg deſerves. 
Socrates takes notice, ' at it B after this man- 


- fr19103 
; ner, 
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. Eſſence, which is void of _ 
_ 48d. of (figure, which is antangible, and 
truly exiſtent, uſeth intuitiye inte 
alone, at the Governor of the ſoul 1 And 
contemplating. for a time the being of every 
l eee. what is fittiog for 
5 pleaſed; and in -bobolding truth, 18 
riſbed, and enabled for its proper wor 
N buknebs z till it return, in its regulat 
courſe to this place again, for pew. fupplies, 
here it beholdeth juſtice, it Lelb. it behold- 
* 4% which, generation is 
what which is exiſtent in real. being And 
they appear to have, this contemplation, and 
correſpondent , action alternately., This is 
: the life of d ſuperior beings... as, £0 other ſouls, 
they are of different characters. That which 
in the beſt manner followeth, the ſuperior 
„ be and reſembleth. them,,.. rai the 
head of the h ioteer to the upper region; 
0 but, being diſturbed by the horſes, with diffi- 
aky perceiveth real beings. Another ſome- | 
times riſcth up ;. at other times goth downs 
1 and FI he hotſes TOS unruly, it ſeeth ſome 
things, but not others. There. are others, 
who bein 8. deſirous of, Sim, aboye, follow 


3444. 


them; 3 
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perceive; and the nature of the wing by which. 
the ſoul riſes is only nouriſſied by it. This 


being a companion of God, perceiveth any 
thing of reality, ſhall be unhurt till the next 
period; and if it be able to do this always, 

it ſhall always be unhurt: but eee 
unable to follow, it doth not perceive reality 
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they are whirled about, gnaſhing their teeth, 


trampling on one another, the: one: endea · 


vouring to be before the other; ſo that there 


is tumult, and contention; and the greateſt 
. ſtruggle. By the badneſs-of the-charioteers, 
many are lamed; many have their wings 
much damaged; and all- of them, after 
having a great deal of toil, go away diſap- 
Pointed of the ſight of real being; and when 
they go away, they uſe the food of opinion: 
but that nouriſhment: which is fitting for 
what is beſt in the ſoul, ' Happens to be from 


the meadow of truth, which is difficult to 


is a divine: decree, That every ſoul, Which, 


and, falling into ſome misfortune, Vecbftnes 


full of - forgetfulneſs and vice; it-is weighed: 


down, its wings fall away, and it falls to the 


carth. Which account of matters, diſtin- 
bones the. character of true virtue; the 


4 | character 


chem; but being unable 10 reach then: 


LESY 


ans true Knowledge; Fe a 
their only ſecurity againſt all hurt and miſe- 
ry. nd,; in What followys, we have the ſen- 
timents of Socratet concerning the characters 
of the didine government; its diſtributive 
juſtice ; its clemency; its wiſdom; its. equity; 
the extent and univerſality of its laws of 
juſtice z [:1ts! beauty: and imparts lity 312 the . 
diſtinction and arangement of the different 
orders and ſpecies af being: the ſentiments 
af Soeratet on theſt matters are repteſented 
in bark u dlile e 1 48 to 
perceived by lutwbs i in Philebeby. After YL 
this1accqunt!of the divine government; he 
markes out the chief diſtinction of man from 
inferior beings; and the diſtinction confiſts 
in this; that he riſes from the perceptions 
of ſenſe to ons general idea; uniting in one 
idea. the various qualities relative to theſe' 
recptions: but Soc rates is ſo far from ſup- 
paling--ideas of this kind generated by ſen- 
ble objects, that he refers them to a præ- 
exiſtent ſtate, in: which the ſoul was with 
God, and ſaw reality. He makes the re- 
. of whatowas' ſeen in that ſtate, 
Oy er the 


(2 ] es 
the thing which diſtinguiſheth the philoſo. 
pher, and renders him : ſuperior to others : 
for that, to the philoſopher, ſenſible objects 
are memorials of what is intellectual; and 
from : thence he takes occaſion to raiſe his 
mind to what is divine; and thus perform - 
ing the ſaered myſteries always in a perfect 
manner; and ſtanding aloof from the put- 
ſuits of mankind; and applying himſelf to 
what is divine, he is reproached by: the ge · 
nerality; and whilſt he is filled with in- 
ſipiration, the generality do not obſerve it. 
And as to the whole that has been ſaid about 
the fourth ſpecies of enthuſiaſm, Socrates | 
obſerves it amounts to this: that when the 
philoſopher perceiveth beauty here, he re- 
membereth the true beauty; in conſequence 
of which his ſeul fluttereth; and, in flutter - 
ing, endeavours to fly up; but being -ufxables, 
looking. upwards like a bird, and neglecting 
the things below, he is accuſed as affected 
with madneſs: and of all enthuſiaſms, this, 
he ſays, is the beſt ; and ariſes from the beſt 
_ things: and it is on chis account that the 
philoſopher is called a lover: but to have = 
ſuffieient remembrance, is the attainment of 


ut a few, lor to recollect from the things 
here, 


Frog. 


[ 26 , 
pere chose things that ate there, is not ** 


for every one; nor for ſuch as have per- 
ceived the things there, but for a ſhort 


while ;- or, who, in falling down, have been 


misfortunate; or, who, thro' certain aſſocia- 


tions, have been turned to injuſtice,” and 


forget the ſacred rites they perceived above. 
And even thoſe few, who perceive in 


things here any reſemblance of the things 
above; are ſtruck with admiration; and are 
ignorant what this affection is, as they do 
not pereeive things thoroughly. For there 


is no ſplendor in thoſe reſemblances, which 
ate here, of moral characters; of juſtice, 
and nden, ny ſuch other men as are 


Who with difficulty, | _ by means of — 
organs, applying to the images, perceive. the 


genus of what is repreſented by theſe i- 


mages. Even by our ſight, ſays he, which 


is the quickeſt of all our ſenſes, wiſdom is 
not perceived but it would excite wonderful 


loves, if it afforded a powerful image of 


itſelf, entering our ſight like other amiable 
objects; but beauty alone hath this proper- 
ty, that it is the moſt reſplendent, and the 


moſt amiable, Reſplendent beauty was then 
421571 y : to 


1 29 


to be ſeen, - when with a bleſſed aſlewibly; | 
we ſaw and performed the moſt. perfect f 
the ſacred myſteries; which we: fſacredly 


and unaffected. with thoſe evils, which a- 


_ waited us in aſter- times: and being initiated 


in pure and ſimple, and invariable, and hap- 


py viſions; and contemplating them in a 


pure light, being pure ourſelves; and un- 
ſtained with this we carry about with us, 


called body, binding us round in the manner 


of a ſnell. With relation to beauty, he ſays, 
it ſhone bright there along with other bleſ- 


ſed viſions: ſince we have come hither, we 
have apprehended it by the moſt vigorous 
of our ſenſes, ſhining in the moſt vigorous 


manner; which is not our caſe with reſpect 
to moral characters. He next ſhows, how 
much depends on having the remembrance 
of beauty: the man who doth not attain to 
it, is overcome of pleaſure; but he who 
takes occaſion from external beauty, to recol- 
le& the incorporeal idea, is affected in a dif- 


ferent manner: when one, ſays he, who 


is newly abſolved, views a face which hath 
a divine reſemblance, which imitateth beau- 
ty handſomely ; or ſome- incorporeal idea; 
4 he 
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aa to it, he feels diſpoſitions to 


ſetiption of the impreſſions, which a glimpſe 
of this intellectual beauty makes upon the 
the ſeul; its ferments; its inward ſtruggles; 
its veking pain, and uneaſineſs; its reſpite 


tion of beauty flowing into it, it gives ſcope 
whilſt theſe defires are pent up; the relief 
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Nr 
a dread; horrors ſeige him; and 


worthip it as a God. Then we have a de- 


from pain; its joys; when, on ſome por- 


it feels in conſequence of their being looſed 
by remembrance of the beautiful; its deli- 


cious pleaſure on being thus refreſhed ; its 
attachment to beauty, ſo as to forget mo- 


thers, brothers; and all others; and when 


Hegolieſlions are loſt, to count it as nothing. 
And he adds; that in worſhipping him who 
poſſeſſes beauty, it findeth the moſt effectual 
medicine of the greateſt pans. 


He 1 however, of a «diverſity of 
aaracter among thoſe who attain to the re- 
of / ee anſwering to 


che dirty which was among nn | 
their pre-exiftent ſtate; and to what, in 


government of nature, chieſty engages ate 
eee and is moſt correſpondent to thejt 


reſpective | 
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reſpective diſpoſitions. That form of beau- 
ty which appears moſt reſplendent to each 

ſeverally, among the different orders of intelli- 
gence concerned in the government of the 
world, he fets before himſelf, as the model 
of his virtue; and in confotmity to this, en- 
deavours to faſhion his ewn manners, and the 
manners of his friends. Fhey have no emey, 
nor illiberal malevolence towards their friends; 
but endea our as much as poſſible to bring 
them to the utmoſt conformity to — 
and to the God they honour, | This 16 
the; earneſt endeavour | of tboſe who truly 
love; and this the end they each, if they 
teach what they endeavour aſter. By whiek 
it appears, how much friendſhip; on the 
principles of Plato, ennobles the mind, anꝗα 
adorns the human life. Socrates cdcludes 
his ſpeech with a recapitulation of what he 
| had faid ; and it amounts to this. W e 
may be divided into three; repreſented un- 
der the images of à chatiotecr, and two 
horſes ; one of the horſes, good; and the 
other, vicious; the good one, beautiful; be- 
ing lofty'i in his look; regular in his hape; 3 
carrying his neck high; hawk-noſed ; "thi- 
ning in his appearance; black- eyed; 435 er 
n PT... 


I 
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of robacr;; with temperance and modeſty 
| the- companion of true opinion; not need- 
ing the laſh ; but managed by admonition, 
and reaſon. * The other, again; ; "M-ſhaped; 
| froward ; hurrying at random; es; 


: duly=coloured: - With eyes — and blood. 


ſhot; with ears, thick with Hair ;* deaf to 
admonition ; ; the” companion of ſainſclehee, ; 
and arrogance; ; and, with difficulty, yield- 


ing to the whip and ſpur. That, great is the 


difficulty of ſubduing this vicious Horſe; that 
it is a work of toil and labour; and that the 

utmoſt addreſs and prudence are r e 

this purpoſe: and that the good effects of 
attaining to this conqueſt, reſpect not ay 
4 preſent life, but alſo the life which is to 
come. That true friendſhip'i is a divine thing; 


for that it hath never been decreed, that e- 


vil ſhall be a friend to evil ; nor that good 
ſhall not be a friend to good; nor is it to be 
feared that it is the law, that theſe ſhould 
go into darkneſs, hs have begun the hea- 


venly Journey. But that the familiarity of 
one who is not a lover, is connected with 


mortal temperance; and diſpenſing what is 
mortal and hte begetteth in the ſoul: 
| * Doves, 
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beloved, Goiodainetdy: which, tho' it may be 


commended as a virtue by the vulgar, is of 
fatal influence; and makes the foul poſſeſ- 


ſed of it, wander under the earth, void of Ne 


intelligence, nine million of years. To 


| this he adds the following exclamation. 


This recantation, friend Love, is preſented to 
you, as the nobleſt, and the beſt, in our 
power; which Phedrus hath neceſſitated me 
to expreſs in poetical words. Granting, then, 
forgiveneſs, of what I ſaid formerly; and 
accepting favourably what I ſay now ; be 


propitious, and merciful ; and neither take 
from me that art of love thou haſt vouch- 


ſafed, nor in anger impair it; but grant 


me to be ſtill more than at preſent in ho- 


nour among the beautiful; and if, in what 


| hath now been mentioned, Phædrus and 1 
have ſaid any thing diſpleaſing, blame Lyſias 


the father of this diſcourſe ; and making him 


give over ſuch diſcourſes as this he now hath 


uttered turn him to philoſophy, as his brother 
Polemarchas hath been turned; that ſo his lover 
here may no longer be divided in his purſuits 
as at preſent; but regulate his life uniformly, 


5 according. to love, with Fun elo- 
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Sberates having pointed out the true idea 


25 "of beauty, and its influence on virtue; in 
a diſcourſe, which is itſelf an example of its 


influence on eloquence, proceeds now to 


apply this idea; and unfolds a ſet of prin- 
ciples on which we may diftinguiſh between 


ſpeaking and writing handſomely, and the 


: contrary.. Before he enters on this head, he 


takes notice of the advantageous circum- 


ſtances they were in, for making ſuch a diſ- 


quiſition: we are at leiſure, ſays he, and at 


the ſame time the graſshoppers ſeem to be 
ſinging over our heads, as in the heat; and 
diſcourſing with one another, they likewiſe 
obſerve us: if, now, they ſhall perceive us 


two, like the generality, not diſcourſing at 


noon, but ſleeping, and lulled by them, 


through ſluggiſhneſs of underſtanding, they 


may juſtly ridicule us; imagining that cer- 
tain ſlaves are come to them, into this re- 


treat, like ſheep, paſſing the noon by a 
fountain: but if they. perceive us diſcour- 


ſing together, and ſailing by them, as by 


the Syrens, unlulled, they may, readily, be- 


ing delighted with us, give us the reward 


which they have from the Gods to give to 


men. Aſter this curious preamble, Socrates | 


obſerves, 
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obſerves ; that, truth of PR. ad the 1 


knowledge of what really is, are eſſential to e- 
Icquence; that without theſe a ſpeaker would 
be ridiculous, like one who beſtows theſe 
praiſes on an aſs, which belong to an horſe ; 
or, which is worſe ſtill, he would be hoſtile ; 
when, regarding the opinions of the genera- 
lity, who are ignorant of good and evil, he 
ſhould perſuade them to do ill, in place of 
That is good: when the ſpeech is about ſuch 
ſubjects as are denoted by the words, iron, 
and ſilver, there is hardly room for decepti- 
on: but till one ſufficiently philoſophizes, he 
fnall never be a ſufficient ſpeaker, when the 
ſubjects relate to good or evil.— That the 
man, therefore, who is to poſſeſs the rhetori- 
cal art, muſt have knowledge to ſeparate, and 
diſtinguiſh things in order; and apprehend a 
certain character of each ſpecies, ſeverally 3 
in what the generality muſt neceſſarily err; 
and in what they cannot be deceived. He 
ſhows, that every diſcourſe is to be conſtitu- 


ted like an animal ; having a certain body of 


its own: ſo as neither to be without a head, 
nor feet; but have middle and extremity, in 
fitneſs to one another, and to the whole: 


| that the orator * be able to draw into one 
idea, 
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idea, in one view, what things are ſcattered 


many ways; that defining each particular 


thing, he may make it eyident, what i it is he 


deſires to inſtruc in. 


And, that he be able to divide again into 


e according to the natural diviſi- 
ons; and not attempt to hreak any part, in 
the manner of a naughty cook. 

He expoſes the vulgar rules of e 
relating to the common diviſions of diſcourſe 


into proemium, narrative, proofs, conje- 


tures, reſemblances, confirmation s, and fur- 


ther confirmations. _ 1 


He ridicules the different arts which. the 


reputed orators piqued themſelves on, and 


the ſuppoſed improvements they imagined 


they had made in ſtyle and compoſition. Such 
as, the confutations, and the reconfutations; 


the preferring the probable, to the true; the 
art of being able to make the little appear 


great, and great appear little; new things ap- 


pear old, and the reverſe appear new; the 
inventions of a compendious manner of diſ- 


courſe ; as alſo of an infinite prolixity; the 


mighty diſcovery, that diſcourſes ought nei- 
ther to be long, nor. ſhort, but moderate; 
the invention of the muſical parts of diſcourſe; 
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: 2 the reduplication ef expreſſions; the 
language of the paſſions; with whatever elſe 
is commonly ſuppoſed to be eee 
in the art of diſcourſe. 

Having treated theſe things in the way of 
humour, as inconfiderable, he ſhows in 
vhat the power of the art depends: and ob- 
ſerves, that it is in this, as in other things; 
if you have naturally a rhetorical genius, you 
| ſhall become an eminent rhetorician, when 
you add to it, knowledge and ſtudy ; which 
he illuſtrates by the inſtance of Pericles, who 
attended on the inſtructions of Anaragoras 
concerning nature, and its dependance on 
mind; and who added to his natural good 

genius, that ſtudy and contemplation of na- 
ture, which are neceſſary to elevate the con- 
ceptions of the ſoul. | 

He conſiders virtue as the end of rhetoric. 
The manner of the rhetorical art, fays he, 
is the ſame as that of the medicinal ; in both 

of them, nature muſt be diſſected; in the 

one, the nature of the body; and in the 

other, the nature of the mind; if you ex- 

tend, not only by practice and experience, 

but 1. hing druggs and food to the one, 
according 
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according to art, to produce in it health and 
ſtrength; and by applying to the other diſ- 
courſes and legal inſtitutions, to impart to it 

the perſuaſion you deſire, and virtue. _. 
He lays it down as a principle, that to ap- 
prehend the nature of the ſoul, in any degree 
worth mentioning, it 1s proper to underſtand 
the nature of the whole. That we ought to 
apprehend, in the firſt place, whether it is 
fimple or multiform; and next, if it be 
ſimple, to conſider its power; what power 
it naturally hath for any thing in the way of 
acting; or What power it hath in ſuffering : 
and if it be multiform, to make an enume- 
ration of theſe ſpecies; and to conſider with 
regard to each of theſe ſeverally, what it is 
naturally able to do, or what it can ſuffer by 
any thing. The method of eloquence, 
Without theſe things, he ſays, reſembleth 
the walk of a blind man; but no one who 
partaketh of art ought to reſemble one blind, . 
or deaf. That fince the power of diſcourſe || | 
is that of leading the ſoul, whoever intends || 
to be a rhetorician, muſt neceſſarily know 
bo many ſpecies the ſoul hath ; whence 
' ſome are of ſuch characters; and others are 1 


of other. 818 great a lover was he of the 
; | en 
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Dialeflic art ; and of ſuch” corifeqaenes' did 


he reckon that art to enable one to diſ- 


courſe and underſtand; that he declares, 


that if he knew any one capable to diſcern, 


the one and the many, according as they are 


in nature; him he would follow, tracing 


0 footſteps as if he were a god. 

When one knows the above-mentioned 
principles; knows what exiſts in actions; 
| knows that ſuch a particular man is in ſuch 


a particular manner to be addreſſed; and 


likeways the ſeaſon when to ſpeak and when 


to be filent ; and underſtandeth what is pro 
per with regard to the ſhortneſs: of diſcourſe; 


and what tends to move compaſſion and in- 


dignation ; and alſo the proper and improper 


ſeaſons of theſe; then is: the art of rhetoric 
compleatly executed; and not till then. 
Ihe opinion which the orators in Plato's 
time had, of the principles he has laid down 


with regard to eloquence, appears from the 

account which he gives of it. Which is, 
That theſe matters ought noways to be ſo 
dignified ; nor the diſquiſition of them to be 


made in ſo long a compaſs; and that the man 
who wants to be ſufficiently rhetorical, needs 
not participate of truth, with reference to juſt 
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dend good Aden For that every . 


in courts of judicature, no one minded, in 
teſe matters, any thing of truth; but only 
| what tended to perſuade ; and that is, what 
is probable : and this he ought to attend to, 
| who deſigns to ſpeak with art; and that 
ſometimes, facts themſelves are not to be 
mentioned: but that the probable only is to 
be ſpoke, both i in accuſation and defence: 
| that the ſpeaker ought by all means to purſue | 
probability; | wholly quitting the truth: and 
that where this prevails in every diſcourſe, 
the whole art is ſhown. This piece of wiſ- 
-dom and artifice, ſays Plato, in the name of 
. Socrates, is probably diſcovered with a view | 
to ſhow, that if any one weak and coura- 
geous ſhould beat a ſtrong and cowardly 
man, and take from him his clock, or any 
thing elſe ; and be brought before a court of 
judicature, neither of them ought to tell the 
truth ; the cowardly one, not to tell that he 
was beat by the courageous man alone; the 
other to ſhow they were alone; and to make 
uſe of this defence; How ſhould I, being 
ſuch as I am, make an attack on ſuch as he 
is f The one to conceal his courage; and the 


Aber not to tell his daſtardlineſs. .T hus we 
bas” ſee 


t 1 


ſee what were the principles of the reputed * 
 6rators in Plato's time: but the great prin- 


 Eiple of Plat#'s eloquetice is this: Unleſs, ſays 
he, one ſhall eſtimate the natural tempers f 


his hearers, and be able to divide things into 


theic ſpecies, and comprehend the ſeveral 
particulars in one idea, he ſhall never be 


truly artful in diſcourſes, as far as is polñble 2 


for man: and this he can never attain to, 


without a great deal of labour; which a 


wiſe man ought to beſtow, not for the ſake 
of ſpeaking and acting towards men; but 


to be able to ſpeak what is acceptable to the . 
gods; and to act in all as far as poflible in 


an acceptable manner. A wiſe man ought 
to ſtudy to pleaſe, not his fellow-ſervants, 


but his nds maſters: ſo that if the circuit 
be long, ſays he, do not wonder; for we 


muſt go round it. And, in attempting what 
is handſome, it is handſome to endure what- 
| ever one happens to ſuffer. The queſtion 

being ſtarted, What is acceptable to God, 


with reference to diſcourſe? 838 takes : 


occaſion to tell 2 ne 


| At Neucrates in A thete! is a certain 
> one of the antient gods there; to whom 


© there 
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Gere! is a bird conſecrated, which they call 
Ibis ; the name of the deity himſelf, is 
Theuth ; ; who firſt invented. number and com- 
putation, geometry and aſtronomy ; and like- 
wiſe the talus, and the dice; as alſo letters: 

at that time, Thamus was King of all Egypt, 
at the great city of the upper country, which 
the Greeks call Ægyptian Thebes ; and the god 
they call Ammon : Theuth, coming to him, 
| ſhowed him his arts; and ſaid they ought to be 
imparted t to the reſt of the Agyptians: Thamus 
_ enquired. of him, what utility each of them 
had; and is ſaid to have pointed out many 
things to Theuth, with regard to cach art, 
both for and againſt it: when they were 
conſidering letters; This piece of learning, 
O King! ſaid Theuth, would render the A- 

gyptians more wiſe and of better memories; 
for it hath been invented as a medicine for 


memory, and for wiſdom. He replied, lꝛt 


is the part of one to give birth to the things 


relative to art; and it is the part of another, 


to judge what harm or utility they bring to 


thoſe who uſe them: and you now, in being 


the father of letters, have, thro' your bene- 
volence, ſaid the reverſe of what they are 


N pon to Poriqees: for this piece of learning 
The} x will 
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will i ed forgetfulneſs into the ſouls of 
thoſe who learn it, through the neglect of 


meditation and recollection; whilſt they 
truſt to foreign characters, and do not re- 
collect the in ward ones of the things them- 
ſelves; you have not therefore found out a 


medicine for memory; and, with regard to 8 


wiſdom, you give your diſciples the opinion 


of it, but not the thing itſelf. „ Fer read- 
ing many things without a maſter, they will 


appear to know many things, whilſt they 
are generally ſpeaking without knowledge ; 


and they will be troubleſome in company, 


having the - png of widow. in Place of 
being wiſe. 


The application of this ſtory i is, That the 


man, who piques himſelf on a knowledge 


of letters, but is a ſtranger to the dialeftic 


art, and the exerciſe of thorough recollecti- 


on, and is converſant with outward chara- 
ers, but cannot have recourſe to a fund of 


ſublime ideas within himſelf; can never be- 
come a juſt and animated ſpeaker. Paint- 


ing, faith Socrates, ſetteth up her brood as 


if they were alive; but if you aſk them a- 


ny queſtion, they are very modeſtly filent : 


the caſe is the ſame as to diſcourſe, with- 
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out intelligence. > diledutte of this Kind, 


always needs the affiſtance of its father, but | 


can neither defend, nor aſſiſt itſelf : but 
he, who with intelligence writeth in the 
ſoul of the learner, is able to aſſiſt himſelf, 
and underſtandeth both to ſpeak, and to be 
filent, as occafion requires. Tell me this, 
faith he ; the farmer who hath intelligence, 
if he apply to ſowing, whether will he with 
diligence in the 3 ſeaſon, chuſe to 
ſow in the gardens of Adonis that he may ſee 
- the grain become beautiful in eight days 
time; or will he do this only i in way of a- 
muſement ? but as for thoſe grains to which 
he applies himſelf in earneſt, for the ſake 
of increaſe, he will employ the art of agri- 
culture ; and, ſowing them in proper ſoil, 


be content, if what he ſows, come to perfe- 


| ction i in eight months. Plato admits, that 
amuſement, in the garden of letters, appears 


| beautiful ; but maintains, that ſerious em- 


ployment i is much more beautiful; and that 
when one, uſing the dialectical art, and 


: meeting with a ſoul proper for it, plants and 


ſows in it diſcourſes with intelligence, theſe 


8 are able both to give aſſiſtance to themſelves, 5 


5 Wo to the planter ; and that ſome ſpringing 
up 


non 
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up hence always in ſucceſſion, after others, 
amidſt the difference of manners, are able 
to preſerve the ſame ſeed immortal; and ren- 
der the man poſſeſſed of it, happy, as far as 5 
it is poſſible for man to be. That not to un- 
derſtand reality, and appearance, with regard 
to what is juſt and unjuſt, evil and good, 
can never in truth avoid being reproachful ; 
not even altho' the whole multitude ſhould 
commend it : but that the man who utters 
diſcourſes with a view to inſtruction; and 
which are in reality writ in his own ſoul, 
concerning what is juſt, and beautiful, and 
good, can alone make difcourſes with ener- 
gy, perfection, and ſuch as are worthy of 
attention. Such a man as this, ſays Socrates, 
to Phedrus, ſeems to be ſuch an one, as you 2 
and I would wiſh to become ourſelves. And 1 
do you tell Lyſias, that we two going to the 9 
fountain-head of the Nymphs and Muſes, 
heard diſcourſes, which they charged us to 

tell Ly/ias, and likewiſe any other who com- 
poſes diſcourſes; and to tell Homer, or aux 
other who hath compoſed ſimple poetry, or 
what is accompanied with ſongs; and © | 
thirdly, to tell Solon, or whoever elſe, in po- 
litical diſcourſes, hath wrote inſtitutions, de- = 
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things, but ſhall 
the ardor in 


1 Fs as 'no other can 


1 or manage, than the temperate man. 
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bis denomination from theſe. 


nd being aſked what he himſelf 
Hecrates, he replies; Jſecrates 
is yet but young; bat what I am preſaging 
d concerning him, I am willing to tell you 

a better 


q FF genius than appears in the diſcourſes 
this is blended with a more 


if he ſhall not reſt ſatisfied with th 
led to what is Hgher 


= -. is attem pt, will be more di. 
vine; for be üs my oe; WR friend, 
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1 | whole dialogue,” ie chi 
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I alt ye die: Deities of this place, vouch- 
to me to become beautiful within ; ; 


